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Report of the United States National Museum, 1897. — In a 
monograph of 282 pages Mr. Joseph D. McGuire describes " Ameri- 
can aboriginal pipes and smoking customs." Two hundred and 
thirty-nine figures in the text and four plates illustrate the various 
types of pipes and their distribution over the American continent. 

The custom of smoking prevailed in the New World for centuries 
before the arrival of the whites. The pipes used were of an endless 
variety of substances, shaped in as many forms as there were mate- 
rials. The straight tube was the most primitive form and was the 
only one common to the whole continent. Mr. McGuire's conclusions 
are too extended for presentation in a brief review, yet it is worthy 
of note that he regards many types as modern — produced subse- 
quent to the time of the discovery. For example, " The disk pipe, 
usually found in the states of Illinois, Missouri, and Kentucky, with 
specimens from Ontario, are of mound type, though their outline is 
so similar to the jew's-harp as to raise suspicion that such an in- 
strument furnished the model for the pipe." "The Iroquoian pipes 
found along the river St. Lawrence and in the neighborhood of the 
Great Lakes may be said to vary one from the other more than 
pipes found in the eastern United States. . . . These pipes 
with but slight doubt show that their period is subsequent to the 
arrival of the French." " The form called the Delaware pipe 
appears to be of totemic character, is carved with considerable 
skill, and impresses one as being of recent origin, and made with 
modern metal tools." Even the skillfully shaped mound pipes are 
believed to have been made with metal tools obtained from the 
early French traders and voyage urs. 

" Te Pito Te Henua, known as Rapa Nui : commonly called 
Easter Island, South Pacific Ocean," is the title of a belated 
article by Geo. H. Cooke, surgeon, U. S. N. The island lies 2.100 
west of the South American coast and 1.100 east of Pitcairn Island, 
the nearest inhabited land. In 1886 the population had been re- 
duced from several thousand to 155 natives. The mental and 
physical characters of the people are described, a vocabulary of 
three pages is furnished, and some account is given of their villages 
and habitations. The remarkable ruins of the island were reported 
upon by W. J. Thomson, U. S. N., in the U. S. National Museum 
Report for i88g. Dr. Cooke alludes to the belief among the pres- 
ent inhabitants that their own ancestors carved the megalithic 
monuments. 
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" The Man's Knife among the North American Indians — a study 
in the collections of the U. S. National Museum " — is a paper of eight- 
een pages by Professor O. T. Mason, and supplements that pub- 
lished in 1890 upon " The Ulu, or Woman's Knife." The knives 
used by the men of the American race may be classified in three 
groups : the curved knife, straight blade, and a metal blade per- 
forming the function of a burin. With the introduction of iron the 
arts of the peoples using the curved knife were greatly improved. 
This is especially ' noticeable in the Northwest, where the carving 
of the older period with beaver-tooth or shark-tooth knives was of 
an inferior kind. 



" Arrow Points, Spearheads, and Knives of Prehistoric Times," a 
profusely illustrated paper of 188 pages, by Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
concludes the volume. After dealing with the spears and harpoons 
of the paleolithic period, the origin, invention, and evolution of the 
bow and arrow, and superstitions concerning arrow points and other 
prehistoric stones in the opening chapters, Dr. Wilson describes the 
flint mines and quarries in western Europe and in the United States. 
From the quarry at Spiennes, Belgium, flint implements have been 
distributed over southern Belgium and northeastern France. Fifteen 
neolithic stations, extending over forty-five communes, have been 
found, all in direct relation with Spiennes, creating a network of 
roads which have remained in use until modern times. 

At Grand Pressigny the debris of the flint quarries still en- 
cumbers the ground for miles around. It is of a peculiar yellow or 
waxen color, and hence can be easily traced through northern, 
western, and central France, and even into some of the lake dwell- 
ings of Switzerland. At Mur-de-Barrez, France, shafts and galleries 
were dug in the search for the best flint. Perhaps the best known 
quarry is that at Brandon, England, which covers twenty acres and 
consists of shafts or pits partly filled, dispersed over the surface, 
sometimes so close together as to break into one another. 

The best known flint quarry in the United States is at Flint 
Ridge, Licking County, Ohio. The ridge is about eight miles in 
length east and west, and two and one-half north and south. The 
flint is not in nodules, but in a continuous stratum from three or 
four to seven feet thick. The worked area is about two miles square 
and is covered with soil to a depth of four to ten feet. 

The composition and structure of the materials employed in the 
manufacture of arrow points and spearheads are illustrated in repro- 
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ductions from microscopic sections. These weapons are then clas- 
sified in several groups, according to their shape. Dr. Wilson 
believes many of the " humpbacks " were not rejects, as has been 
supposed, but that they were intentionally chipped into this form to 
be used as knives. Again, many of the implements having the form 
of arrow and spear points were intended to be used as knives. 

F. R. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1897-98 con- 
tains a vast amount of information relating to educational interests 
in America and in foreign countries. A chapter is devoted to edu- 
cation in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Besides the edu- 
cation of the older civilized countries, that of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, of India and various South American republics, 
is considered. Of special interest to anthropologists is the chapter 
upon psycho-physical and anthropometrical instruments of precision 
in the laboratory of the Bureau of Education. Many of the ninety- 
two illustrations represent new pieces of apparatus. Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald contributes an exhaustive experimental study of Wash- 
ington school children (pp. 989-1140). The investigation included 
a special study of 1.074 children and the anthropometrical measure- 
ment of 16.473 "white and 5.457 colored children. His conclusions 
as to the children specially studied were : 

1. " Dolichocephaly, or long-headedness, increases in children as 
ability decreases. A high percentage of dolichocephaly seems to be 
a concomitant of mental dullness. 

2. Children are more sensitive to locality and heat on the skin 
before puberty than after. 

3. Boys are less sensitive to locality and more sensitive to heat 
than girls. 

4. Children of the non-laboring classes are more sensitive to 
locality and heat than children of the laboring classes. 

5. Colored children are much more sensitive to heat than white 
children. This probably means that their power of discrimination 
is much better, and not that they suffer more from heat." 

In Dr. MacDonald's conclusions from study of the larger series of 
children we find the surprising statement that " in colored children 
brightness increases with age — the reverse of what is true in white 
children." 

An educational directory concludes Part I of Vol. I. F. R. 



